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(For the Philadelphia Album.] 

THE HIGHLAND GIRL’S SONG. 
of h, home of my sire’s, of the fair and the free, 

J Siow dear are t y moss-mantled mountains to me! 


TWDV hose foreheads the sun, when departing our isle, 
9B toops fondly to kiss---and then lingers to smile. 


WN or strange that my spirit thus wildly should yearn 
®’er thy hollowsof green and thy hillocks of fern: 
“Por thy features were formed by the powers above, 
Ws thrones for affection, and land-marks for love. 
"er the tame, lazy lowlands the eyes sadly roll, 4 
Wau quest of an object to plantin the soul; 

put empty the prospect, unvaried the scene, 

WAnd we slowly revert to the darkness within, 


t 


BP his fane of the elements eradles those hearts, 
hence glory’s warm glow, kindled never departs; 
x war, like the storms which round Ben Lomond ride— 


bi #0 peace the calm moon beam which sports on its side. 
ug 


But vile are the dasta¥ds who dwell on the plain; 

MP heir deeds are ignoble, their glory is gain; 

WP heir hearts, like the streams thro’ their valley, which creep, 
Po treachery stagnate, to cowardice sleep, 


Whey tell us our highlands are cheerless and bleak— 
But warm is my bosom, and ruddy my cheek; 

We hey say that our cliffs too are scowling to see, 
“it may be to churis, but they smile upon me. 


Dh! quick pants my bosom, but ’tis not with fear, 
“Ws | bound o’er the rocks with my brave mountaineer! 


PV hile the flush on his cheek, and the flash in his eye, 
MB how his spirit as lofiy and pure as the sky. 


TWWho'd dream out existence with dotards and slaves, 
TW hile the cataract roars or the mountain pine waves? 


Bot l!—be the lowlander’s pity my meed, 


hen [ stoop from my eyrie to light on the reed. 


SELECT TALES. 


PAUL LORRAINE. 
BY N. P. WILLIs. 


There is poetry that is not written. It is living 
7@ the hearts of many to whom rhyme is a mystery. 
a s There use it, it is delicate perception; something 
WBhich is in the nature, enabling one man to detect 
WHermony, and know forms of beauty better than an- 
Wher. Itis like a peculiar vision; not creating a 
ew world, but making the world we live in more 
WMsible; enabling us to combine, and separate, and 
range, elements of beauty into the fair proportions 
7 a picture. The poet hears music in common 
W@punds, and sees loveliness by the wayside. There 
WB not a change in the sky, nor a noise of the water, 
9#P' a sweet human voice, which does not bring him 
Weasure. He sees all the light and hears all the 
about him—and this is poetry. 
om Vo one thus gifted, nature is a friend of many 
ect. offices and true consolations.« Call it visionar 
Mp you will, she has glad fellowship for the happy, 
pd medicine for the wounded spirit; and calm com- 
munion for gentle thoughts, which.are, the life of his 
Moral being. Let him seek her whem he will, if his, 
Mmeart be any thing but dead, the poor’ sympathy of 
Mee world is a mockery of her ministering influences. 


go farther. The power. of nature over ‘such 
mind as I have described, is, in cases of extreme 
Mental suffering, or abandonment, stronger than any 
Wher moral influence. There is: something in its 


deep and serene beauty, inexpressibly soothing to the 


diseased mind. It steals over it silently, and gradu- 
ally, like an invisible finger, erasing its dark lines and 
removing its brooding shadows, and before he is 
aware, he is loving, and enjoying, and feeling, as he 
did in better days, when his spirit was untroubled. 
To those who see nothing about them but physical 
convenience, these assertions may seem extravagant; 
but they are, nevertheless, true; and blessed be the 
Author of our faculties, there are some who know, 
by experience, that nature is a friend and a physician 
to the sick and solitary spirit of her worshipper. 

Paul Lorraine, by the above definition, was a poet. 
He had been what is called a strange child. It was 
a way of saying that they did not understand him. 
His unbounded gladness when gay, and his singular 
depréssion at times, were unaccountable. He was 
as docile and affectionate as a girl; but he would 
wander away ona summer morning, and neglect his 
books, like a very truant. He could never resist the 
stirrings of spring, and the smallest bird that went 
singing over him on his way to school, tempted him 
off irresistibly. His spirit revolted at confinement 
in such seasons, and when chid for absence, his spirit 
rose within him, and he answered indignantly. On 
one of these occasions he was punished with a blow. 
{ remember it as it were yesterday. He was per- 
fectly transformed. The delicate, quiet boy, whom 
we expected to submit, and weep, sprang to his feet 
with the sternness of a lion. He compressed his 
beautiful lip, and his eye flashed for a moment—and 
then he stood calm and immovable till the blood 
gushed from his nostrils. It was the last attempt to 
subdue him, and he was left to his own wayward- 
ness. 


being lever saw. He was tall for his years, and 
surpassingly graceful; but his face won you like a 
spell. It was not its regularity; not its clear, trans- 
parent complexion; not his fine eye, with its long, 
shadowy lashes; but a delicious melancholy, that was 
refreshing, like the twilight, to look upon. He was 
happier than most boys; often gay; but whatever the 
change in the features that were singularly flexible, 
the calm, angelic seriousness of that look was always 
there. His person was apparently slight; but exqui- 
site symmetry, and the exercise of his early wander- 
ings, had given it compactness, and the airy glide of 
his step was almost unearthly. His bearing was 
modest, and the habitual sadness of his countenance 
chastened it much; but no one could be long in his 
presence, without discovering that’ the ‘chivalry of a 
high-minded boy was among his readiest impulses. 
Is it singular that such a being should be loved? 
that, in the early maturity of uncommon sensibilities, 
he should himself love, passionately? Perhaps it was 
the fault of his character that he was too susceptible. 
He certainly never could resist the delightful lan- 
guage of a woman’s unmeant preference; and if this 
is a sin, it is the shadow of a virtue--a consequence 
inseparable} from the very delicacy which ennobled 
him. I am not sure that,the blush which betrayed 
the secret of Marion Graham, was not the first shot 
from the quiver we read of; but be that as it may, a 
truer affection never stirred the fine chords of the 
human bosom thar. the love of Paul Lorraine for that 
bewitching fairy. I have seen her often; I have 


At fourteen, Pau! Lorraine was the most engaging. 


sand times; and I could describe her, but he has done 
it himself better. He wrote the verses which follow, 
in school, on a blank leaf of his Virgil: 


The tempting lip I never kissed, 
Or kissing may not tell, 
Was like a Bashing amethyst 
On which a tear has fell, 
Or rose leaves blushing through a mist, 
Or the tinting of a shell. 


1 gazed upon that lip the while 
Her honied words did flow, 
Ande wondered at the hidden wile 
That made my feelings glow, 
And wished my sister could beguile 
weary spirit so. 


Her eye was:bluer than the sky, 
And holier by far; 
And now was flashing vividly, 
Now tranquilas a star; 
And her lashes were bent droopingly, 
As the Madonna’s are. 


The carpet scarcely took a print 
Of her elastic foot, 

And every step had meaning in’t, 
Like moving to a lute, 

And fell like snow upon a flint— 
As trackless andasmute. ° 


She was a woman, and a child; 
Capricious and mature; 

At times the wildest of the wild, 
Then saintly and demure. 

The silver moon was not as mild, 
Nor her silver light as pure. 


I loved her like a fervent boy, 
Too well to eat or sleep; 

And I grew serious of joy, 
Till I could almust weep; 

And ‘feared my visits would annoy, 
And asked a curl to keep. 


That pleasant eve!—that moonlight eve! 
The heneysuckle low! 
The trellis bars that seemed to weave 
The light and shadow so! . 
And the half-blown rose that made her grieve 
That it should ever blow!— 


It seemed the beauty of a spell, 
And she the spirit fair; 

I never loved the eve so well, 
Or breathed such balmy air; 

And Marion—but [ niust not tell 
The things that happened there. 


At twenty-five Paul had mingled with the worlc. 
He had been caressed more than was good for his 


character, and had dipped deeper into pleasure than - 


his better angel whispered him was innocent. He 
had learned to wear armour upon his feelings, and 
could go free among companions whose want of deli- 
cacy and consideration would have wounded him, 
once, like arrows. He had become what is called a 


};man of the world, of the better order; such an one 


as women select for a defender, and men for an um- 
pire in the nice distinctions of honour. . He was, te a 
certain degree, master of himself, and always a ruling 
spirit with others; a noble nature, that had suffered 
plausible, but false principles to graft theniselves 
upon it.. His worldly accomplishments, however, 
were as yet but the dress of the masquerader, and 
his heart was beating still, beneath it, with the fine 
impulses that wrought upon his boyhood. He had 
kept the poetry of his feelings apart ftom their pro- 
fanation; and in the midst of gayety, it would visit 


played with her, by daylight, and moonlight, a thou- | him like a palpable touch, and lead him away in @ 
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_with the persuasion of truth; and it required all the 
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aan a 


rich dream to the beautiful treasures of his fancy. 
A reach of moonlight on a wall, a glimpse of a bright 
star through the window of a ball-room, was talis- 
man enough; and the contemplations of his early 
years would come at bidding, and refresh him in the 
depth of a forgetfulness that would seem to be total. 
How often have I followed him from a crowded room, 
to see him lean over a balustrade, and with the merry 
laugh of ‘fair women and brave men’ ringing in his 
ear, look up to the clear heavens with the enthusias- 
tic and simple fervour of a child! 

To Marion he was true. She had grown up, as 
he knew she must, with a heart too deep and a mind 
too ardent. for the light frame which imprisoned them. 
She was as delicate as a flower; but oh! her love was 
the breath of her being, that would one day exhaust 
it. She had the quick perceptions of her sex, united 
to the strong, intuitive capacities of genius. Hier 
acquirements had elevated and expanded them; and, 
without a knowledge of the world or the trick of 
fashion, she stood alone among women like a ‘ parti- 
cular star,’ and won from all the unqualified admira- 
tion she did not value. | 

The love that Paul had begun with‘a boy’s rash 
vow, was matured into strong affection. It was the 
whole tide of his aim in life to be worthy of Marion. 
There were obstacles in the way of his happiness, 
however, which, in the opinion of his friends, made 
the attainment difficult, if not improbable. He was 
not rich, and had no apparent preference for any pro- 
fession or business. While this was the case, a con- 
nexion was, of course, by the principles of this ‘ work- 
ing-day world,’ not to be thought of; and the fear on 
this subject, by those who knew the temper of his 
mind, was forniidable. It had been, however, a theme 
of much reflection to him, and the subject, in his own 
feelings, wore a brighter aspect. His views, it is 
certain, were yet romantic, and he did not quite real- 
ize the dull servitude of business; but he had natural- 
ly a penetration and common sense, which were sin- 
gular in a mind so gracefully gifted, and the sweet 
vision of Marion Graham was, in his own vicw, a 
sufficient stimulus to all necessary sacrifice. 

Society, however, had many claims upon him, and, 
with the irresistible fascination of his manner, it was 
not strange that he became a favourite. It isa try- 
ing relation to hold to the world, and, true as it cer- 
tainly was that he was not as deliriously devoted to 
its pleasures as those with whom he mingled, appear- 
ances often warranted remarks which heavily clouded 
the hopes of Marion. If his character had been bet- 
ter understood, she would have been spared the trial; 
but the air which he put on like a mantle, was to or- 
dinary mea the acquisition of half a iife; and the hours 
he gave to society, and which were, to him, a relief 
from books, were, to ordinary men, dissipation, unfit- 
ting them for all serious employment. Who should 
know that the overflow of his spirit was more than 
their whole capacity? Who should know that the 
rich beauty of his language, and the authentic ele- 
gance of his address, were the original of their studi- 
ed imitation? It was here that the candid and the 
lenient misunderstood, and misrepresented him. 
They believed upon common principles, and spoke 


philosophy of Marion, not to tremble at the asserted 
tendency of his career. 

Lorraine was otherwise mistaken, and the result 
became the fever of her spirit. I have said that he 
was susceptible. He never ceased to love her.— 
There was never a moment when he would not have 
preferred her immeasurably to a world of its reputed 
idols. But, away from her sweet voice, and under 
the bewildering influence of music and excitement, he 
would be tempted into a momentary homage, which 
‘was repeatedto her with the colouring of scandal, till 
her heart. was sick. It was not that she believed 
them; she knew in her clear judgment that his devot- 
ed manner’was misconstrued, and his native ardour 
too far above the level of his fellows to be attributed 
to ordinary feeling; but the continual dropping which 
wears away a stone is a true emblem of the unquiet 
heart, and she wore away beneath it. , 

Unavoidable circumstances kept him ata distance, 
andthey seldom met. But with all the hallowed deli- 


| culation, and be patient with absurdity, and familiar 


tercourse was constrained and painful. It was nat- 


ural that it should be so. Her cheek glowed in his 
presence like the lip of a child; but aless practised 


beneath"it. He knew its intensity; and it was not 
strange, as she leaned feebly on his arm, that dark 
thoughts overshadowed his happiness. Could she be 
happy? This ‘wearing away to the land of leal’ is 
not the stealthy ministry they call it. It tells truly 
of its progress. And it is only when the shortened 
pulse and the difficult breath are wilfully disregarded 
that the last call is a surprisé to the sufferer. Could 
she be happy? She looked upon his noble forehead 
and his manly beauty, and asked herself if the syren 
world would pass him by with its manifold tempta- 
tions. It was no weakness of her trust. But the 
bias of elements so warm, and the workings of a spirit 
so unlike the tame temper of his fellows, might surely 
warrant anxiety in one who waited on thei destiny. 
She remembered that the minute, and, to him, almost 
contemptible policy of life must be adopted; that his 
fine powers must be condensed and'‘turned to profit; 
that he must forget his beautiful fancy, and forsake 
the attractions of frequented circles, and be no more 
alone with nature; that he must meet fraud and cal- 


with the low artifice of the shrewd; that he must 
change, totally; and for what?) Riches! And would 
he doit? Yes, Marion! To fold you to his bosom, 
to take you to himself} shelter, protect, cherish you, 
were enough to bear him on, were it ten times the 
sacrifice. 


I have often thought that the fine spirits who are 
sometimes seen amoung us, were commissioned angels, 
gifted with bodies that should release them gently 
when their errand was done. It isto me almost a 
conviction. ‘The frames of the very purest human 
beings whom it is our blessedness to know, are often 
so delicately balanced—they seem so readily and light- 
ly to depart when the brightness of their life is over- 
cast—to live so entirely to bless, and to die so truly 
at the hour when the sorrow of the world would over- 
take them, that I cannot think it a dream. : 

Marion Graham was such a one. The fragile 
beauty of her form was more the delicacy of an eph- 
emeron than the proper symmetry of a creature that 
would endure. It was evident in her childhood that 
the first shock given to her spirit would disengage it; 
and though many wept, none wondered when she visi- 
bly failed and assunf€d the treacherous loveliness of 
consumption. ‘The anxieties of which I have spoken, 
and the constant fervour of a love which kept her 
heart feverish with excitement, were too much, and 
it was apparent that she was going down rapidly to 
the grave. It was not kept from Lorraine, and he 
was prostrated with the blow. He had feared and 
expected it long; but it came upon him with the sud- 
denness of a thunderbolt. The human heart is a 
subtle deceiver, and never believes till truth is inevit- 
able; and that Marion would die—so soon! before he 
had pressed her to his heart, and called her his own, 
had, even to his darkest forebodings, seemed impos- 
sible. I cannot describe his feelings. He could not, 
adequately himself. He was not permitted to go to 
her while a shadow of hope remained, and he sunk 
into a stupor which seemed almost the calmness of 
delirium. I went to him one day, and found him 
more cheerful than usual. He had been writing the 
verses copied below, and it had relieved him. He 
handed them to me with a melancholy smile, and 
said they were his last poetry. 


Is death so near thee Marion? 
Is it the time for thee 

To lay thy burden gently down, 
And Jet thy spirit free: 

And is this al] thy ministry? 
Is thy brief errand done? 

Art thou so early for the grave, 
Sweet Marion? 

I cannot give thee un—to die! 
I cannot feel that thou 

Witt lift no more that gentle eye, 
Nor come with that sweet brow! 

How could I—seeing not thy face, 
And hearing not thy tone— 


eye might discover the history of sed, weary thought }} 


cacy and deep tehderness of their love, that brief in- 


Hy And still live on! 


Bear my impatient heartedness, 


It is not yet!— But sickness lies 
Heavily at thy heart, 

And dimness presseth down thine eyes, 
Till thou wouldst fain depart; 

And oh! | may not bathe thy brow, 
Nor at thy pillow pray, 

Nor wait to close thy lids, when thou 
Hast past away? 


But fare thee well!—If it must be— 
If thou must falter—die! 

I care not if it be my lot 
Beside thee soon to lie— 

The early vow will not be broke, 
Thy early beauty won, 

When low together we shall sleep— 
Dear Marion! 


A few weeks elapsed, and Lorraine looked hourly 
fora summons to her death-bed. It came, and he 
obeyed it with a sick heart and a wasted frame.— 
The right of affection is acknowledged at such an 
hour, and he was led to her room immediately on his 
arrival. 

Could that be Marion? She, who lay before him 
with that radidnt smile, was that the suffering, ex- 
hausted, dying Marion, he looked tosee? He gazed 
a moment on her face, and passed his hand over his 


to the bedside, he bent slowly and solemnly over her, 
and kissed her delicate lips, as if the breath of an an- 
gel had made them holy. He was unprepared fora 
scene so different from his conceptions of death. She 
was so calm,so serene,so lovely in a decay that seems 
to anticipate the excellent beauty of heaven; her eye 
was so unnaturally bright, and her illumined features 
so like the ‘shining faces’ of inspired description, that 
he was awed as by the presence of a spirit. She 
closed her eyes, and was visibly agitated for a few 
minutes; then, in a clear sweet voice, she called him, 
and he again leant over her. 
her former unkind fears, and present trust in his af- 
fection. of her hope in God, and her desire that he 
should seek Him earnestly; and, requesting that he 
would once more press his lips to hers, became insen- 
sible. Presently she revived—shivered slightly— 
and looking up into his face with a stnile of a seraph 
—died! 


THE HUMOURIST. 


OLIVER BEDE. 


This gentleman is the very sinew of wit and hu- 
mour,—the prince of odd-fellows and the magnet of 
conviviality. Around him flashes an everlasting ha- 
lo of a thousand rainbow hues; he seldom opens his 
mouth but to create laughter; and I have knownsome 
of the company to roar out, merely from the antici- 
pation of what was coming. His glass is the medi- 
um through which his brilliant scintillations dart;— 
foaming like a crystal prism when pierced by the sun 


which fascinates the vision of all beholders. 

Oliver’s ready wit is his passport to the richest ta- 
bles, and his good natured chubby face. shines a bea- 
con for the distressed barque while tossed upon the 
troubled ocean of care. The sick at heart rally 


His jokes are too good to be lost in oblivion; I have 
therefore taken upon myself the responsibility of « 
reminiscence writer, by recording a few as authen- 
tic. 

Oliver'was a study customer of Mrs. Flyn’s, who 


ers were generally the most profitable, when their 
scores were liquidated. One morning at the goodly 
hour of eleven (the knell of turtle-soups and juleps) 
he stepped into the gentlewoman’s bar-room, and tip- 
ping his beaver, exclaimed 

‘To your own swate self, Mistress Flyn—the la- 
dies have long ago raised their spirits at the soda 
fountains,—and I have just dropped in my jewel,—to 
treat a thirsty resolution.” 


around him as an universal panacea, and court mer- © 
riment as the only vanquisher of the azure demons. ~ 


liked him none the better for it, as unsteady custom- — 


And is it you, bless ye, Mister Bade? Och! by the © 
mother of Moses—but you know where to find the 
Ps of spirits.” 


eyes, as if to know it was not a dream; then going up | 


She spoke of her love; | 


beams, a beautiful spectrum of decomposed light, — 


ba 


“Tap your nose, Mistress Flyn, and the devil burn af : 
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me,—but we'll have the best, my deary.”” 

“Js’t your own swate self that made that, Mr. B. 
or did ye stale it from Joe Miller?” 

“No—my honey,— I learnt it from Jo King; who 
knows how to make a pun stir. But,I hate talking 
awhile in the midst of ‘*black spirits, brown spirits, 
blue spirits, and grey;’—give me a Hebrew’s mouth. 

‘A Hebrew’s mouth,—did you say?—arrah, now 
leave your punning alone, a julep, ye mane?” 

“Mrs. Flyn, you're a second David.” 

“Troth;—if your honour can prove that to me, not 
a drop of a cent shall you pay for your julep.” 

‘Because you use slings to knock out men’s brains. 
Here’s better luck to you, my jewel.” 

‘“‘T made your good wishes, Mr. Bade;—the black- 
guards leave their scores unpaid, ’till [ hav’nt room 
on the slaté to mark your honor for this small trifle of 
a fip. Will your honour plase to look at the ticks?” 

**You're like a valuable watch, Mrs. Flyn, you tick 
and repeat and ought never to be run down.” 

*‘Och—sir,—you may well say that with your own 
mouth;— it’s an alarm watch;— will you plase to wind 
it up?” 

This counter sally staggered Oliver a little, but 
with a good natured smile, he put his hand into his 
pocket, and settled scores with the hostess. 

‘“*Here, ny daisey—here’s a dollar for my credit, 


and nothing for your wit;—rub out old scores ana 


cket the insult.” 

“And that I will, bless you and your shiners.” 

Oliver wasa Frenchman’s evil genius. A _ little 
barber, some time since erected his insignia of office 
in our neighbourhood,—it was our hero’s land mark; 
and he forthwith ingratiated himself with the unsus- 
pecting professeur, by patronizing him. One day, 
Monsieur who could not read a word of English, re- 
quested him to write him a notice, that he might 
place it in his window, and thereby attract the atten- 
tion of the bearded community. Oliver produced the 
following, which the unwary Frenchman, with many 
thanks, pasted on the window glass. 

“Monsieur Mamalette, from Paris—spikes English; 
a barbarous shaver;—culs throats, and shears nod- 
dies cheap. Deals in bear’s grease—make sore oil, 
dull razors, blockheads and other perfumery. Mon- 
sieur M. has arrived at the ne plus ultra of barbarism; 
will take any gentleman by the nose that chooses to 
drop in and be chopped. Ladies made top-heavy at 
short notice.” 

For several days the ill-fated Mamalette marked 
with what intense curiosity the people crowded 
around his window,—-laughed heartily,—and passed 
on!—mistrust crept into his breast; he requested a boy 
to read it for him; and when the fact was known, 
mountains could not have confined his indignation. 

Oliver, not being aware of the discovery, entered 
the shop, as usual; the Frenchman darted forward and 
placing himself in a fencing attitude, while he bran- 
dished a keen edged razor, exclaimed 

‘‘Sare!—-you have consult me, and I shall spit in 
your nose. For vy you have make von contradiction 
in my advertisement?—for vy you say I am von sav- 
age barber?--I have arrive at no place like dat you 
mention as Neplus-ultra!—nor do I never cut de troat 
of my customer!—by heavens! I shall be revenge—I 
will put my fist in you eye—-I will knock my foot on 
you back—rascal! scoundrel!---small dog!” 

This sudden assalt discomfitted the wag not a little; 
but with his usual presence of mind, he placed him- 
self ina stage attitude, and thus addressed the en- 
raged Frenchman, while he ejected the contents of a 
powder puff into the poor man’s face. 

“Avaunt and quit my sight! thy razor’s edgeless, 
Thy tongs are cold--thou hast no suds nog brushes 
In thy fat fist that thou dost latner with—— 
——Hence, barbarous shaver!---hence!” 

It is almost nvedless to state that at the word 
‘hence’—the Frencliman made a retrograde leap 
through the back door, while Oliver escaped through 


= the front.— The Emerald. 


CINDERELLA. 

The origin of the tale from which that pantomime 
was adopted is sufficiently curious. It was about 
the year 1730, that a French actor, of equal talent 
and wealth, named Thevenard, in passing through 


the streets of Paris observed upon a cobler’s stall, the 
shoe of a female, which struck him by the remarkable 
smallness of its size. After admiring it for some 
time, he returned to his house; but his thoughts re- 
verted to the shoe with such intensity, that he re- 
appeared at the stall the next day: but the cobler 
could give him no other clue to the owner, than that 
it had been left in his absence for the purpose of be- 
ing repaired. Day after day did Thevenard return 
to his post to watch the reintegration of the slipper 
which proceeded slowly; nor did the proprietor ap- 
pear.to claim it. Although he had completed the 
sixtieth year of his age, so extravagant became his 
passion for the unknown fair one, that he becaine 
(were it possible for a Frenchman of that day to be 
so!) melancholy and miserable. His pain was, how- 
ever, somewhat appeased by the avatar of the little 
foot itself, appertaining to a pretty and youthful girl 
in the very humblest class of life. All distinctions 
were levelled at once by Jove; the actor sought the 
parents of the female, procured their consent to the 
match, and actually made her his wife. 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 3. 


|For the Philadelphia Album. } 
LOVE. 

With man love is never a passion of such intensity 
and sincerity as with woman. She is a creature of 
sensibility, existing only in the outpourings and 
sympathies of her emotions—every earthly blessing; 
nay, every heavenly hope will be sacrificed for her 
affections. She will leave the sunny home of her 
childhood—the protecting roof of her kindred—for- 
get the counsels of her sire, the admonishing voice 
of that mother on whose bosom her head has been 
pillowed—do all that woman can do consistentiy 
with honour——forsake all that she has clung to in her 
girlish simplicity for years, and throw herself into 
the arms of the man she idolizes. He that would 
forsake a woman after these testimonies of affection, 
is too gross a villian to be called man. The wrath of 
heaven will pursue him—the brand of Cain is upon 
his brow, and the curse of Judas will rankle at his 
heart. Unrequitea love with man is to him never a 
cause of perpetual misery---other dreams will flow in 
upon his imagination—-the abstractions of business—— 
the meteor of ambition or the pursuit of wealth will 
win him away from his early infatuation. It is not 
thus with woman. Although the scene may change, 
and years, long withering and lingering years, steal 
away the rose from the cheek of beauty, the ruins of 
a breaking heart cannot be amalgamated—the memo- 
ries of that idol vision cannot be obliterated from the 
soul—she pines, nerves herself with pride, and pines 
away again, until her gentle spirit bids adieu to the 
treacheries of earth, and flits away into the bosom of 
her God. PETRARCH. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Who can paint 
The young and shadowless spirit?—Nature’s gift 
Has nothing, that is like it, Sun and stream 
And the new leaves of June, and the young lark 
That flees away into the depths of Heaven, 
Lost in his own mad music, and the breath 
Of spring time, and the summer Eve, and noon, ~ 
In the cool autumn, are like fingers swept 
Over sweet ton’d affections—but the joy, 
That enters to the spirit of a child, 
Is deep as his young heart; his very breath, 
The simple sense of being is enough 
To ravish him, and likea thrilling touch 
He feels each moment of his life go by. 


Beautiful, beautiful childhood! delicate bud 
Of immortal] ffower that will unfold 
And come to its maturity in Heaven! 

weep your earthly glory. ‘Tis a light, 
Lent to the new born spirit, that goes out 
With the first idle wind. It is the leaf 
Fresh flung upon the river, that will dance 
Upon the wave, that stealeth out its life, 
Then sink of its own heaviness. 


FOOTE. 
When a certain charge was brought against this 
keen and witty satirist, of facetious memory, from 


which he triumphantly exculpated himself, oy the 


proof of an alibi; his friends advised him to prosecute 
for perjury. * Yes, I'll do it,” said he, “for T am 
certain the scoundrel has been egged on in this busi- 
ness, by that jade the Duchess of Kingston, and I 
know of no better mode of egging him off than by 
letting him stand in the pillory.” 

Lord Mansfield, before whom the case was tried, 
took occasion to address Foote, and congratulate 
him on his acquittal from an unfounded charge which 
was preferred by malice, and supported by perjury. 
** Indeed,” said his lordship, ‘‘ this is a very provi- 
dential alibi—it has baffled the most infamous con- 
spiracy that was ever set on Foote.—WN. Y. Spy. 


A PICTURE. 
BY 8. L. FAIRFIELD. 
I wedded the beloved—the Beautiful! 
She had an eye, like Spring’s first flowers, or stars 
At summer twilight, and a high full brow 
Of tender beauty, where the wandering veins, 
Like hidden rivulets, revealed the gift 
Of Mind, while thought upon her Grecian face 
Sat like a seraph throne, when all 
The angelic powers are worshipping their God. 
Pure as the May-morn breeze, or beacied dews 
That diadem the rose—in every thought, 
The creature of a high humanity 
And purified affection—she hecame, 
E’en to my earliest glance, the evening star, 
The holy light that hushes al] to peace) 

f a lone heart, that Iingered o’er past hours 
And basked in vain through glorious imagery. 
I looked and loved, and o’er my spirit came 
The rush of solemn feelings (golden clouds, 
Though dim and fading, on the wings of years) 
And all the idol memories of life 
Went by like music on a summer eve. 
Love! ’tis the dream of every young pure heart, 
A fairy vision of a better sphere, 
A rainbow, resting on a world of woe, 
But leading unto heaven; a charm in hope 
To all, though unto few the holiest bliss 
Of earth—the promise of eternal joy. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.} 
CONFIDENCE. 
** Confidence begets confidence,” saith the adage, 
and he that is anxious to know the minutest thought, 
and the slightest secret of the woman he loves, must 
first prove to her that she enjoys his undivided confi- 
dence. A want of sincerity even in unimportant 
matters is ever to be dreaded, and he that is jealous 
at trifles or at actions, the motives for which are yet 
unexplained, is possessed of a fine mad devil as Shak- 
speare hath it, as well as a dull and ungenerous spi- 
rit. If you discover a foible in the woman you regard, 
and it be capable of correction, tell her of it in kind- 
ness, and when she shall perform for thee a like of- 
fice, be assured that this is one symbo! of her affec- 
tion. Ifshe laugh too much, and it displease thee— 
if she talk too much and it displease thee—or if she 
do any thing which thou in thy niceness may consi- 
der indelicate, tell her of it before marriage, for ever 
afterwards she will be less scrupulous in thy society, 
and less affected by thy fastidious admonitions. ti 
thou dost not love in sincerity, her whom thou pro- 
fessest to regard, do not marvel that she shai! chan 
on being convinced thou hast deceived her, for the 
pride of woman has more than once changed the most 
passionate love into deadly hatred. Keep nothing 
hidden from her whom thou art about to marry, but 
rather give a darker picture of thy character to her 
observation than it really deserves, so that after mar- 


riage her surprise may do thee credit, and give her 
pleasure. PETRARCH. 


“FILL—FILI.” 


Fill—fill—for tne bright young hours 

Are flitting away to the land of flowers;—_ 

And they come not thence with their laughing eyes,— 
Shall we not hallow each one as it flies? 

Oh, they'll bear away on their downy wings 

Each sparkling drop that the wine cup flings, 

While their last smile, lingering round us still, 

Shall silently whisper—“fill—fill.” 


Fill—fill'—there’s a chain of power. 
Around us thrown at this midnight hour:— 
Break it not—lest some severed link 
Deep in the faithful heart may sink, 
Hark—hark!— through the misty hall, 
I hear the notes of the spirit ca‘l, 

_ Making each drop of the heart's blood thrill, 


With its echoing JUAN. 
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THE CABINET. 


DELICACY OF ARAB MANNERS. 


The extreme delicacy of Arab Manners could not be better 
illustrated than by the following lively anecdote, which we 
have extracted from Beecheys’ Travels in Cyrenaica. Among 
the numerous instances which we observed during our stay at 
Bengazi, illustrative of Arab character and prejudices, we 
may notice one which occurred in the skefa (or entrance hall) 
of our house, where a select party of the inhabitants of the 
town usually assembled themselves when the weather permit- 
ted. Onthis occasion, the women of England formed the prin- 
aipal subject of conversation, and the reports of their beauty, 
which had reached some of our visitors, appeared to have 
made a great impression in their favor. One of our party 
then produced a miniature from his pocket, which chanced to 
be the resemblance of a very pretty girl; and he roundly as- 
serted, as he handed it to the company, that every woman in 
England was as handsome. 

We have already observed that the subject was a very pret- 

iy girl, and they who are unacquainted with the force of cus- 
tom and prejudice, will hardly conceive that an object so plea. 
sing could be the cause of a moment’salarm, But truth obli- 
wes us to add, that the first Arab of our party who was favour 
ed with a sight of the lady in question, started back in dismay 
and confusion; and all his worthy countrymen who cast their 
eyes upon the picture withdrew them, on the instant, in the 
greatest alarm, exhibiting the strongest symptoms of astonish- 
iment and shame. The fact was, that the young lady who had 
caused so much confusion was unluckily painted in a low eve- 
ning dress, and her face was only shaded by the luxuriant au_ 
burncurls, which fell in ringlets over her forehead and tem. 
ples, There was nothing, it will be thought, so extremely alar- 
ming in this partial exhibition of female beauty; and the favor- 
ed inhabitants of less decorous and more civilized countries, 
would scarcely dream of being shocked at a similar spectacle. 
But to men who inhabit those regions of delicacy, where even 
one eye of a female must never be seen stealing out from the 
sanctuary of her veil, the sudden sparkling of those lumina- 
ries is not a vision of ordinary occurrence. 

At the same time the alarm of the worthy Shekhs assembled, 
which the bright eye and naked face (as they termed it) of our 
fair young countrywoman, had so suddenly excited, was in no 
way diminished by the |.einous exposure of a snowy neck and 
a well turned pair of shoulders; and had they been placed in 
the situation of Yusuf, when the lovely Zuleika presented her- 
self in all her charms as a suiter for the young Hebrew’s love, 
or in the more embarassing dilemma of the Phrygian shepherd 
prince; when three immortal] beauties stood revealed before his 
sight, they could scarcely have felt or expressed more confu- 
sion. Every Arab who saw the picture, actually blushed and 
hid his face with his hands, exclaiming—w’ Allah haram—(by 
Heaven, ’tis a sin) to look upon such an exposure of female 
charms! 


INFANT HEROES. 


“In the evening” says Colonel Van Halen, in his account of 
the campaign in Georgia, ‘whilst we were at dinner in the tent 
of Gen. Madatoff, two little boys, armed from head to foot, 
with weapons proportionate to their age, entered. They were 
two of the sons of Ashan Khan, and his immediate heirs, who 
having learned our arrival at the encampment, which was at 
some distance from their place of residence, had induced their 
tutor to conduct them to head quarters, to crave Prince Mada- 
toff’s intercession with their father, that he might allow them 
to take an active part in our operations. The eldest who was 
about ten years of age, and whose mien was truly martial, ha- 
ving been deprived of the use of one leg by wounds received 
two years before; whilst fighting beside his father, was unable 
to walk without crutches, and coald not mount or alight from 
his horse without assistance, The other little doughty hero 
was scarcely seven years old; he offered an excellent represen- 
tation of a Tartar punchmello, and stood in need of the same 
assistance as his brother. They both however, advanced to- 
wards Prince Madatoff, without either timidity or embarass- 
ment, and declining to sit down, or to take any thing, stated in 
a few words the object of their visit. Ashan Khan had, but a 
few minutes beiore, set off with the cavalry to bivouac a few 
wersts in advance of ourcamp. Prince Madatoff, however, 
far froma acceding to the request of these two singular veterans, 
endeavoured to dissuade them from it; but finding his argu- 
ments unavailing, he threatened them with their father’s dis- 
pleasure, and ordered the tutor and the remainder of their suite 
to conduct them back to their father’s houve. Qn hearing this 
command, they both burst into a fit of passion, stamped their 
\ittle feet, and bit their lips with rage, tears starting from their 


angry glances on the company, who had been highly amused by 
their solicitation. This martial zeal is the more singular in the 
immediate descendants of the Khans, as, in the event of los- 
ing the use of any of their limbs, they forfeit their right of in- 
heritance to the Khans, as was the case with the eldest, who by 
his lameness saw his right pass to his next brother, a circum- 
stance which, on account of its injustice, seems deserving of 
notice.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE BRAVEST OF THE BIZANTINES. 
The martial feats of the emperor Manuel are almost incred- 
ible. On one occasion, singlehanded, he cut his way through 
a squadron of five hundred Turkish horse. —Gibbon. 
The Caspian’s iron gates were pass’d 
And wasting as the Sirock’s blast, 
Imaus out-poured, ir countless hordes, 
His harness’d steeds and wasting swords; 
Swept then the smile from Asia’s plains, 
A blighted ruin but remains, 
Of bowers to love and fanes to God; 
For cursed is e’en the hapless sod, 
Where hoof of Turkman’s horse has trod, 


Backdriven was once the Tartar tide, 
Withered to earth the Othman’s pride, 
Before Bizantine Manuel’s lance, 
And Asia’s ransomed cities, bright 
With gilded domes, might court the glance 
Of that fair eye, the fount of light; 
And kitar’s sound, and wreathed flowers, 
Decked then for love her maiden’s bowers. 


But vain his labor;--changed the tide, 
In fierce assault, the Greek must bide, 
With his collected empire might, 

New myriads from the ‘central height.’ 
The Turkman’s near, in beacon gleam, 
He waits the morning’s rising beam, 
To charge with heart and iron nand, 
With globes of fire and shielded band, 
And arrow’s shaft and spear and brand. 


The watch is set, and strong his guard, 
And faithfully is kept their ward; 
And fair his camp with dancing lights, 
From purple tent and banner’s sheen, 
And pageantry,—a feast of sights, 
In none but Eastern armies seen; 
Fierce too the foes that hover round, 
Why is he there outside its bound? 


He rides to seek that mountain tower, 
Which war has made his Zera’s bower! 
Zera!—-to heart of glowing flame, 

A magnet’s power is in a name; 

And but to meet her eye—a thought 
By desperate peril cheaply bought: 

He rides alone;—*‘and be they near, 
It matters not there’s nought to fear, 
I’ve tried ere this the Tartar spear.” 


He rides alone; and but to see 

A gleam of his rich panoply, 

Would lure by thousands Turkman swords, 
To rush against its owner’s breast; 

But not all Imaus warrior hordes 
Could shake his oft tried spirit’s rest; 

. Calm fearless here--he ne’er has known, 
Of fears but from her frown alone, 


Their trumpets clang. No dream of flight: 
A prayer to Heaven is breathed for might, 
“Tis thine, thy holy cross,” he said, 

One thought is to his mountain maid; 

Then down his lance; then reined his steed, 
To breathe for utmost stretch of speed. 
Who not of ‘iron mould’ could bear 

A heart that reckless thus will dare, 

On hedge of steel that bristles there. 


A moment’s pause, As lightning’s stroke, 

Unstaying rives the trunk of oak, 

He charged right onward through their ranks, 
In iron shower the Turkman hail, 

Of barbed arrows vainly clanks 


Against that linked breast of mail; 


And shin’d like ice the lance’s blade; 
His course was not an instant stay’d. 


Onward, still on was that career, 

And, thrown aside the slower spear, 
Flashed then on high his sabre’s light; 
And not more fell to Moslem sight, 
Were gleam of Monkir’s scythe of fate; 
And not more deadly to await 

The fiery sweep; for well they know, 
‘(What many a riven head can shew) 
Manuel ne’er deigned a second blow. 


O nward, still on was that career, 
And gained was now the utmost rear; 
And pass’d was now the hostile band; 
A rear-guard Turkman dared to meet 
The fury of that iron hand; 
It cleft him to the saddle seat; 
A swarthe of corses there, may tell 
. That all wao met his passage fell, 


Will they pursue? pursue! as soon 
They'd dare to stay the dead Simoon; 
No; safe he met his Zera’s eye, 

And drank its streams of extacy; 
Fearless repass’d the patroll’d plain, 
And reached unscathed his camp again. 
Well might that patrol squadron fear 
To tempt a second fierce career, 

And lane of death from front to rear; 
For ere to-morrow’s light be spent, 
Unharness’d steed and turban rent, 
And heavier shower of iron hail, 
Rebounding from that breast of mail, 
And shatter’d ranks will show how deep, 
In sterner charge, that sabre’s sweep. 


M. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1828, 


THE WORLD’S OPINIONS. 

There are many men whg set out in life with impudence 
as their motto, and who attempt to laugh to scorn the general 
opinions of mankind, relavent to their own formation of char- 
acter and reputation. The honest man, and he who is actua- 
ted in all his deeds by honourable principles, may with the 
confidence of integrity, disregard the voice of his enemy,an d 
consider as futile the anathemas of calumny. It seldom occurs 
however, that such characters are sufficiently impeached by 
envy or malignity, as to hold in defiance the opinions of their 
fellow men. Ina community like this, where freedom of ac- 
tion and freedom of opinion are alike tolerated, and where 
honour is applauded, and magnanimous actions made the foot- 
stool of elevation, it is a necessary requisite of character that 
the ‘general opinions of the multitude shall go gladly along 
with us in any undertaking of merit. Each mdividual is in 
a measure dependant on the other for a portion of his happiness, 
although it may be the case, that the utmost influence of any 
single man may be incapable to detract in the slightest degree 
from another’s reputation, or add in the faintest measure to his 
infelicity. When by a series of depraved actions, a villain 
renders himself outlawed from all respectable associates— 
when his name is proverbial for that of a calumniator, and his 
conduct through life contemptbile as that of a fool or a sot, it 
can of course add nothing to the character of any man to be 
eulogised by such a wretch, or detract any thing from his vir- 
tues in the public eye that he is constantly the theme of such 
a being’s slander. Yetthe feelings of the wisest must become 
cold, and their sensibilities rendered apathetic by attacks of 
this description, if they can listen unmoved to the vile fabrica- 
tions of these malignant aspersers of fame; and it is from this 
cause that even the vulgar and depraved may in one sense con- 
tribute to the happiness of men of upright principles and integ- 
rity. We frequently hear it an observation of the young—those 
who are just entering upon the threshold of life, with a name 
yet unsullied, but a character yet unformed and unestablished 
—we frequently hear such observe, with an indelicacy totally 
inconsistent with modest merit, that they despise the opinions 
of mankind, and would not perform the most trivial service to 
win the estimation of any individual breathing. This is cer- 
tainly a very rash assertion, and one that should not be uttered 
by a sensible being dependent upon that very world, he at- 
tempts to despise, for sustenance, perhaps, as well as for a 


uiation. There is a ridiculous arrogance, an unblushing reck- 
essnese of good and bad in a circumstance of this kind, that 
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will do away much esteem in the minds of deep thinkers, and 
frequently revolutionize much profitable regard that might pre- 
viously be entertained towards the individual, The esiecm of 
all good men, is certainly an honourable tribute to genius and 
integrity, and even the admiration of the depraved when justly 
excited, falls with a grateful influence upon the human mind, 
What object is obtained by defying the opinions of our fellows? 
None that can possibly elevate the human character, none that 
produce satisfaction to a disposition regulated by generous feel” 
ings, and honourable sympathies. If such daring of the world 
is imbibed through motives of eccentricity, it is of that descrip- 
tion which can only render its pogsession disgusting, and mer- 
iting the severest reprehension, for the affectation of any evil 
principle, is not ouly a testimony of intellectual imbecility, but 
it also isa mark of acorrupt and vicious heart. If, on the 
other hand, this trait of character is exhibited as a sign of an 
independent spirit, we assure those who manifest it, that it isa 
false independence and'like the ambition of Lucifer, will pre 
cipitate them into interminable ruin. He who is totally re- 
gardless of character, who scorns all just estimation of virtuous 
actions, must either be dispossessed of the qualities of virtue 
himself, or be so malignantly envjous as to hate their exhibition, 
or any applause of a good principle of which he feels himself 
in ‘absolute poverty. ‘He who sees, produces, and honours 
what is respectable and great, endeavours to imitate that great- 
ness, and is first yielding it praise-—he who in a book feels 
forcibly its genius, its unattainable part, and with a generons 
enthusiasm points this out to the observation of others, is form- 
ed by nature to be aman and a friend.” He who is feared by 
all the weak—despised by all the strong, and hated by all the 
good, may securely exclaim I despise the opinions of the 
world—but he whose ambition isto be upright—whose actions 
are undisguised and open to the inspection of his contemporaries 
—who bears the scrutiny of justice with an unblanched cheek, 
and is anxious for the esteem of all good men—who struggles 
to attain a virtuous eminence in society and to transmit an un- 
sullied name to his children, will neither manifest contempt at 
the opinions of the world, nor utter a reckless defiance at the 
machinations of those of his opponents, whose opinions of men 
and things clash with his own, 


STORY TELLING. 
We subscribe to the annexed rhapsody on story telling, that 
‘most ambitious employment of the younger literati, Which is 
furnished by a correspondent of the Boston Literary Gazette 


‘*T was going to wonder why so many people wrote romances 
and tales, and so many others read them, but this was before | 
had taken my pen from the paper long enough to bestowa 
thought upon the matter. Who does not know the reason? 
Who dves not feel it? Who does not love to write, read, or 
imagine some sweet fancy or glorious fiction? If there be such 
a one, I take the liberty to tell him that he is a dull, cloddish, 
humdrum fellow, and I desire none of hiscompany. Commend 
me toa good story. The reading of one is a thing worth liv- 
ing for, if there were nothing else under the sun; and he who 
hangs himself while he possesses the great accomplishment jof 
knowing his letters must be a fool outright. Then as to the 
business of inventing a fiction, of building up a sublime and 
gorgeous pile into the seventh heaven of the imagination—of 
being rapt off in spirit to the days of the age of old, and living 
and feeling as one of other times—What a delight! Whata 
happiness. Gentle reader, do you ever ewoy this? do you ever 
imagine it? Ifnot I am sorry for you. You are more unfortu- 
nate than I ever wish one of my friends to be. 

Good English, however, is not the only thing needful; a story 
may be written in the choicest phrases of our mother tongue 
and be worth nothing after all» A man must have something 
to say, as well as know howto sayit. [wish many story-tel- 
lers would think of this. They set out with a great flourish, 
make a mighty stir and preparation, and rouse your attention 
by effecting a deal of mystery. You are absorbed in expecta- 
tion. You look sharp at every appearance of an incident, as 
something which bears on a great catastrophe at hand. You 
see meaning in every item of the narration. You spy a wonder 
in the minutest particular. You lend your imagination to 
wind up the plot, but when you come to the end, you make 
the discovery that your ingenious and gifted author has been 
telling you nothing at all: You find instead of a good story, 
that you have been treated with a lot of special young ladies’ 
“composition,” with an incident and description dovetailed in 
here and there by way of variety. How many such it is our lot 
to be regaled with! What a consumption they make of the 
time, patience, and eyesight of the community! A story with 
nothing in it! Whatabore! Why the very newspaper editors 


know better than to impose such anomalous productions upon | 


the world. Even they have sagacity and invention enough to 
work up their tales of marvel and mystification to some sem- 
blance of poetical catastrophe, and rarely give us the obituary 
of an unlucky wight who is drowned, blown up or has broken 
his neck, without capping jt with the pathetical climax that he 
has “left a wife and sevea small children to bemoan his untime- 
ly end.” 


The King of England.—In an English publication entitled, 
“Public Characters of the Present Time” we find the following 


remarks respecting George the fourth, the present King of En- 
gland. 

“The administration of George the Fourth has, in fact, been 
amost an uninterrpnted course of popularity and prosperity, 


| as well as peace. 


“Our narrow limits will not allow us to expiate, to half the 
extent of our feelings, on the regal excellencies to which, un- 
der God, we owe the realization of delightful predictions and 
prospects, On one or two points however, we cannot be silent. 
The kingly prerogative has allied itself with the people's free- 
dom, and that alliance has been more studiously preserved than 
under any former reign. Hence magnificent plans of improve- 
ment, and expensive undertakings in every form of utility and 
art—hence institutions for promoting religion and morality, 
and relieving every modification of human disease and distress 
—hence, in fact, whatever can indicate the confidence of a free 
people in the permanency of their freedom, and their disposi- 
tion to make the best possible use of it—may be seen through- 
out the land, inspiring strangers, who have heard only of our 
national embarrassment, with perfect astonishment and venera- 
tion. 

‘Personally the King has distinguished himself by some of 
the finest acts of generosity and benevolence; and he would 
have shone forth in these illustrious characters with more 
brightness and effect, had he been less restrained by pecuniary 
difficulties, and less influenced by extravagant companions, 
advisers and examples. If, instead of these he had been from 
the first surrounded by real friends studious of his happiness 
and honour, his private character would have equalled his 
public one, and the virtues of the man would have kept pace 
with those of the Regent and Sovereign.” ; 


Proposals have been issued at Salem N. J. for the publication 
of a paper to be entitled The T'ruth Teller. This is not alto- 
gether fair; a journal of much reputtaion under the same name 
having long ago been established at New York. 


Childs Botany-—A little volume with this title has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Goodrich of Boston. ‘The leading principles 
of the science are illustrated by well drawn plates,” and the 
whole arrangement of matter well adapted to the capacities 
and comprehension of the young. 


The Tariff.—The passage of this bill caused much dissatis- 
faction among our southern friends, as will appear by the fol. 
lowing editorial paragraph from a Georgia paper. 

“The long agony of suspense is over, and the dreadful cer- 
tainty of subjection, poverty, and utter ruin, has at length been 
forced upon us. The hateful Protecting Tariff has passed, 
and doomed us of the South to worse than Egyptian bondage. 
It is time for every man in the country—with a single spark of 
patriotism—who has any regard for the independance and free- 
dom of his rising offspring, or who is careful of his immediate 
interest and future welfare, to brace himself up for sacrifices, 
and prepare to breast the storm, There can be no room. now 
except in the mind of the veriest fop, for the vanities of dress; 
nor can any but the swinish glutton, think of indulging his ap- 
petite with the productions of any state whose representatives 
in Congress have aided in fastening upon us this detestable 
badge of slavery and degradation—this accursed chain to bind 
us as victims to their idol Mammon. 


Dutiful Husband.—The Literary Cadet gives the following 
satisfactory apology of a Western editor for the non appear- 
ance of his paper on the regular day of publication. 

“T fee] ashamed to own the fact, but ‘murder will out.’ The 
plain reason was, my readers that my dear wife said J must stay 
at home and take care of the children, while she went toa Camp 
Meeting, and as‘ ama peace making sort of a man, I did as 
I was bid, which is the only apology I have to make.” 


The Silk Worm.—We have been politely furnished, by S. 
Burch Esq. of Washington, with two copious pamphlets on the 
Growth and Manufacture of Silk, adapted to different parts of 
the United States. These pamphlets were published by order 
of Congress, and embody the whole history of the Silk Worm 
with all the necessary information for the extensive preparation 
of silk in thiscountry. We have not as yet had sufficient leis- 
ure to give them that attentive perusal which they deserve, but 
as soon as an opportunity offers will make such extracts aS 
shall be appropriate to our pages. 


National Hotel, New York.—Mr. Waterman favourably 
known to epicures, as the gentleman who established the New 
York Hotel, has become connected with the Notional Hotel of 


that city and is making extensive arrangements to advantage 
the establishment. 


The President of the “Vorth Carolina State Bank” declares 
that there will be no dividend on the profits of that institution 
for the last half year. Two dollar notes of the North River 
bank, changed to ten, are in circulation. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
The favor of T. P. S,of New York, shall not be overlooked. 
The lady at Washington D. C. who was so kind as to favor 


us with a few critical observations, respecting an affair in 


which we are not the most interested, has our thanks. She, 
no doubt performed the office trom @ good motive, and is a 
lady. 

The anonymous favor from Providence should be reciproca- 
ted in full could we detect its author. 

“Morton” has ourthanks. We love to look at the hand- 
writing of an old friend, even over a new signature. The pro- 
mise which he has generously made us shall not be forgotten, 

“The Young Bride” being the second number of the Small 
Genius, new series, is received, and is welcome. 

“ The Beautiful Greek Girl” shall have a place forthwith.-- 
Bioline and Romeo have our thanks. 

Can Tremont find any such rhymes as “speak” with “sweet” 
---“seen’’ with “beams” &c. among the writings of Pope or 
Byron? If he can we will give space to his article. 

* The Comparison” “ Guilford”’ “A Floridian,” and ** The 
Confessions of a Nun” are received. 

“The Poet’s Adventures on a Spring Day” is not forgotten. 


THEATRICAL, 


If the present lethargy which has stolen over the disposi- 
tions of the play going community does not ina measure damp 
the ardour of theatrical stockholders, as well as dramatic man- 
agers, why let the scourge of experience have its proper exer- 
cise, and still more proper effect, The two new theatres 
which are now rapidly being built in this city, will unquestiona~ 
bly be ornaments, when considered as public edifices, and will 
also be conducive to more enterprise on the part of theatrical 
managers, if they do not abet the cause of morality or prove 
successful ina pecuniary point of view to those who have 
embarked in their establishment. It is impossible that three 
theatres can be sufficiently patronized here, to render them last- 
ingly successful; and so long as the Chesnut St. concern is un- 
der proper management, no doubt can be entertained as to the 
utmost respectability of its visitors, and consequently of the 
liberality of patronage which will be there awarded. For the 
few last weeks, however, owing to the lateness of the season, 
combined with the excessive warmth of weather, the utmost 
exertions of the managers have been unable to attract houses 
sufficiently large to cover expenses more than half the time,— 
The result must be a very material loss on their part. The last 
engagement of Miss Fisher was almost profitless, that attrac- 
tive young lady frequently performing to houses, the receipts 
of which ‘were below one hundred dollars, TheGnome King 
we are glad to say has caused a partial revival. It is a most 
splendid scenic production, to which no description short of 
bombast, would do adequate justice. The scenery, dresses 
&e. are most admirably devised, and the spectator imagines 
whilst beholding this astonishing spectacle that he is indeed 
translated to the land of enchantment. The Dramatic world 
at New York is thus spoken of ina paper of that city, 

“The success of the Park is certain, provided enterprise and 
energy preside over itsmanagement, The Bowery, so late the 
scene of one of the most sublime and self-destroying specta- 
cles, is already under the care of countless laborers, who will 
soon convert its heap of picturesque ruins into an ample and 
elegant edifice, exceeding in splendour its former self,and, as 
the confident manager loved to express himself, ‘defying com- 
petition.” Here he may once more have full scope to “make 
all his little arrangements” for the dramatic government of ‘the 
whole United States!” Vestris and Kemble are to figure here. 

The Chatham has already opened with an unrivalled galaxy 
of talent, and promises, during the summer months, or inter- 
regnum of the other theatres, to furnish amusement without 
measure to its patrons, and profit to its proprietors. 

Lafayette, under the hands of its unwearied snd indefatiga- 
ble proprietor, is not in the rear ground; and Napoleon on the 
Field of Waterloo, and the Red Rover, on board of his own 
gallant bark, administer nightly tothe entertainment of large 
assemblies. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 15th day of May, by the Rev. Mr. Livin gston; Mr. 
Samuel P. Morris to Miss Margaret Burns, all of this city. 

On the first day of May, by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. Isaac 
Keeler to Miss Mary Ann Taylor, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. West, John K. Kenneth 
Esq. to Miss Elizabeth, eldest daughter of George Coleman. 

On the 12th inst. Mr. Thomas Saunders, to Miss Sarah R. 
Wiltburgér, both of this city. 

On Sunday morning last, the Rev. Joseph Timmings of New 
Jersey, to Miss Annabella Westford of Doylestown Pa. 


DEATHS. 
On Monday last, Mr, George Penweather, long a respectable 
citizen. 
On the 12th inst. after a lingering illness of some months, 
Mrs, Sarah Hopkinson. 
=~ the 14th inst. Miss Jane, only daughter of So’ »mon East- 
wick. 


| 
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(From Blackwood’s Magazine.} 


THE BURIED ALIVE. 

I had been some time ill of a slow and lingering 
fever. My strength gradually wasted, but the sense 
of life seemed to become more and more acute as my 
corporeal powers became weaker. I could see by 
the looks of the doctor, that he despaired of my recov- 
ery; and the soft and whispering sorrow of my friends 
taught me [ had nothing to hope. 

One day towards evening the crisis took place. I 
was seized with astrange and indescribable quivering; 
a rushing sound was in my ears; 1 saw around my 
couch innumerable strange faces; they were bright 
and visionary, and without bodies. There was light 
and solemnity, and I tried to move but could not.— 
For a short time a terrible confusion overwhelmed 
me; and when it passed off, all my recollection retur- 
ned with the most perfect distinctness, but power of 
motion had departed. I heard the sound of weeping 
at my pillow, and the voice of the nurse say ‘he 1s 
dead.’ I cannot describe what I felt at these words. 
I exerted my utmost power of volition to stir myself, 
but could not move even an eyelid. After a short 
pause my friend drew near; and sobbing and convuls- 
ed with grief, drew his hand over my face, and closed 
my eyes. The world was then darkened, but [ still 
could hear, and feel, and suffer. When my eyes 
were closed, I heard by the attendants that my friends 
had left the room; and I soon after found, the under- 
takers were prepared to habit me in the garments of 
the grave. ‘Their thoughtlessness was more awful 
than the grief of my friends. They laughed at one 
another as they turned me from side toside, and trea- 
ted what they believed a corpse with the most appal- 
ling ribaldry. When they had laid me out, these 
wretches retired; and the degraded formality of af- 
fected mourning commenced. For three days, a num- 
ber of friends called to see me. I heard them in low 
accents speak of what I was; and more than one 
touched me with his finger. On the third day some 
of themtalked of the smeil of corruption in the room. 

The coffin was procured; I was lifted.up and laid in 
it; my friends placed my head on what was deemed 
its last pillow, and I felt their tears drop on my face. 

When all who had any particular interest in me 
had for a short time looked at me in the coffin I heard 
them retire, and the undertaker’s men placed the lid 
on the coffin, and screwed itdown. There were two 
of them present; one had occasion to go away before 
the task was done. I heard the fellow who was lett 
begin to whistle as he turned the screw nails; but he 
checked himself and completed the work in silence. 

I was then left alone; every one shunned the room; 
I knew however, that I was not buried; and though 
darkened and motionless, I still had hope, but this 
was not permitted long. The day of interment ar- 
rived. | felt the coffin lifted and borne away; I heard 
and felt it placed in the hearse. There was acrowd 


of people around: some of them spake sorrowfully of 


me. ‘The hearse began to move; I knew that | was 
carried to the grave. It halted and the coffin was 
taken out. I[ felt myself carried on the shoulders of 
men, by the inequality of motion; a pause ensued; I 
heard the cords of the coffin moved. I felt it swing 
as dependent by them; it was lowered and rested on 
the bottom of the grave; the cords were dropped up- 
on the lid; 1 heard them fall. Dreadful was the ef- 
fert I then made to exert the power of action, but 
my whole frame was immoveable. 

Soon after a few handsful of earth were thrown 
upon the coffin; then there was another pause; after 
which the shovel was employed—and the sound of 
rattling mould as it covered me, was far more tre- 
mendous than thunder. But I could make no effort. 
The sound gradually become less, and by surging re- 
verberation in the coffin, I knew the grave was filled 
up, and that the sexton was treading inthe earth, and 
slapping the grave with the flat of his spade. This 
too ceased, and then all was silent. 

{ had no means of knowing the lapse of time; and 
the silence continued. Thisis death, thought I, and 
Tam doomed to remain in the earth till the resurrec- 
tion. Presently the body will fall into corruption, 
and the epicurean worm that is only satisfied withthe 
Hesh of man, will come to partake of the banquet 


* 


that has been prepared for him with so much solici- 
tude and care. Inthe contemplation of this hideous 
thought, I heard a low and under sound in the earth 
above me, and I fancied that the worms and the rep- 
tiles of death were coming—and the mole and the 
rat of the grave wouldsoon be uponme. The sound 
continued Jouder and nearer. Can it be possible 
thought I, that my friends have buried me too soon? 
The hope was truly like light bursting through the 
vleam of death. 

The sound ceased and presently I felt the hands of 
some dreadful being working about my throat. They 
dragged me out of the coffin by the head. I felt again 
the living air but it was piercing and cold: and I was 
carried swiftly away—I} thought to judgment, per- 
haps perdition. 

When borne to some distance, I was thrown down 
like a clod—it was not upon the ground. A moment 
atter | found myself upon acarriage; and by the in- 
terchange of two or three brief seatences I discover- 
ed that I was in the hands of two of those robbers 
who live by plundering the grave and selling the bo- 
dies of parents, and children, and friends. One of 
the men sung snatches, and scraps of obscene songs, 
as the cart ratuled over the pavement of the street. 

W hen it halted, I was lifted out, and soon perceiv- 
ed by the closeness of the air and temperature, that 
I was carried into a room; and being rudely stripped 
of my shroud, was placed naked on the table. By 
the conversation of the two fellows with the servant 
who admitted them, I learnt that 1 was that night to 
be dissected. 

My eyes were still shut, I saw nothing; but in a 
short time | heard by the bustle in the roum, that the 
students of anatomy Were assembling. Some of 
them came round the table and examined me minute- 
ly. ‘They were pleased to find that so good a subject 
had been procured. The demonstrator at last came 
in. 
Previous to beginning the dissection he proposed 
to try On me some galvanic experiment. An appa- 
raius was arranged tor that purpose. ‘T'he shock vi- 
brated through all my nerves, they rung and jangled 
like the strings of a harp. The students expressed 
their admiration at its convulsive effect. The second 
shock threw my eyes open, and the first person I saw 
was the doctor whe had attended me. But still l was 
dead; I could, however, discover among the students 
the faces of many with whom I was familiar; and 
when my eyes opened | heard my name pronounced 
by several of the students, with an acceat of awe and 
compassion, and wish that it had been some other 
subject. 

W hen they had satisfied themselves with the galva- 
nic phenomena, the demonstrator took the knife and 
pierced me on the bosom with the pomt. I felt a 
dreadful crackling as it were throughout my whole 
frame; a convulsive shuddering instantly followed, 
and ashriek of horror rose froin all present. The 
ice of death was broken up; my trance ended. The 
utmost exertions were made to restore me, which 
proved successful, and I am nowin the full possession 
of my faculties, 

THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 1. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
RALPH HURON. 
[Continued.) 


Ralph Huron was now twenty years of age— 
possessed of a good person and an_ intellectual 
countenance. [lis manners were easy and presump- 
tuous, his soul haughty and ambitious. His morals 
were depraved, because he believed himself one of 
a world where all was depravity. When he met with 
an exception to this rule, he viewed it as an anomaly 
in nature, and hugged the object to his soul with a 
religious devotion. Thus had it been in his inter- 
course with Lavinia. When tortured with a thou- 
sand thwarted hopes, or dazzled by a thousand vain 
dreams, he fondly reverted to her image as a soother 
of his disappoiutments. “Here, at least,” he inward- 
ly exclaimed, ‘tis one in whom there is no guile.— 


‘toppling down to perdition. 


Here is a haven to which the shattered barque of, l 


my felicity may always fly for safety. Lavinia, un- 
corrupted and incorruptible Lavinia—thou to me art 
the Eldorado of existence, the amaranth upon the 
desert of life, the solitary star that forgets not to 
shine, even amid the darkest midnight. Thy love is 
as pure as the chastity of Dian, and thy heart as faith- 
ful as—nothing terrestrial. And yet, miserable sin- 
ner that I am, my passion has changed. The gentle 
spirit of Lavinia has been eclipsed by the imperious 
one of Matilda D’Courcy. Oh, that it should be the 
curse of my nature, to feel no affinity for one so im- 
maculate! Oh, that the dreams of my childhood, and 
the sunshine of my boyish days, should be blasted by 
the curse of intellect—the phrenzied expansion of 
‘he brain with what the world calls genius. Genius! - 
yes, I feel that I am endowed with the yearnings of 
Lucifer—with the ambitious cravings that sent him 
And this is genius.— 
This is the spirit which cries out to man thou art but 
a worm! wouldst thou be a God? Yea, this is the 
burning spirit of the mind, that eats out morality, 
and scathes the purity of the soul! But wherefore 
dol wander. The gentle Lavinia is still deceived by 
the master spirit of my hypocrisy. She clasps my 
image to her lips as a pious enthusiast would the cru- 
cifix, and as she traces the outlines of that wild eoun- 
tenance which is engraven upon her soul, tears and 
smiles gush over her features by turns. Most injur- 
ed of the beautiful! how many bitter thoughts have 
rushed across thy brain accounting for my angie 
willing absence? How many horrible shadows have 
stolen among thy visions crying out to thee he is an- 
others? And yet the sophistry thar lulls these doubts 
asleep is that of purity. One single glance upon the 
picture of my youth recalls a thousana gentle memo- 
ries, a thousand fond recollections, and bids thee ex- 
claim, *Oh no he cannot be false. He cannot have 
forgotten the vows so often plighted, the protestations 
so solemnly attested.” Credulous girl, how art thou 
deceived. The memory of the past is indeed not for- 
gotten, but the power of that dream is washed into 
oblivion. Infatuated that I am, worlds would not 
win me from my purpose, and though perdition hov- 
ered over me, I would graspat the phantom that lures 
me on, should [ perish forever. Wherefore is it 
thus? The mystery isin the formation of my feelings, 
and the connexions of my nature. I have aimed at 
things feariul, yea, even horrible to ordinary minds. 
I have struggled for power merely to be above my 
fellows, to wave the rod of despotism over fools, and 
to laugh defiance to the prejudices of religion. The 
marriage covenant | have ever treated as an idle 
phantom—a bond that legalizes aan union that should 
exist only in the soul, a chain that links the base with 
the pure, and a vehicle that acts as the proxy of love. 
With this relentless principle in view, I have sought 
for a spirit like my own. A high and reckless crea- 
ture, who would desperately, and in defiance of the 
world, sacrifice her fame for her affection. One in- 
nately virtuous, but, who would link her destinies 
with mine, in the excess of such enthusiasm. Such 
aone | have met. Such a creature art thou Matil- 
da, and I am irrevocably thine. Lavinia, matchless 
Lavinia, how can I awake thee from the dream in 
which thou art steeped? How can I tell thee that 
thou art indeed cursed with inconstancy in him who 
has been next to God in thy estimation, for years.— 
But perhaps thou too art changed. Would to heay- 
en that it were so!” 

Ralph paused a moment as these thoughts rushed 
through his brain, and as a portion of them were ut- 
tered by his lips. One long and lingering year had 
vanished since his interview wiih Lavinia, previous 
to this last had taken place. Her parents had mark- 
ed the infivence which the dismissal of Ralph from 
their countenance, effected in the disposition of their 
child. She had grown solitary in her habits, and had 
lost the playful glee that was an accompaniment of 
childhood. ‘The bud that was but beginning to bloom 
upon her check, was nipped ere it had reached its 
maturity, and the eye that was wont to sparkle with 
nothing but joy, now frequently was dimmed with 
tears. -The utmost strength of parental kindness 
was exercised with an endeavour to win the artless ° 
creature from her melancholy habits. Her mother 
invited parties of plezsure to her dwelling, and wish- 
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to gloom. 


ed her ciild tu sidulge in all the innocent gaities of||him. When this conviction first flashed upon her un- || parents, and more confidence in the principles of my 


life. For the satisfaction of her parents Lavinia en- 
deavoured so to act. But the schemes were only 
transitory in their effects, and she soon reverted back 
A new spring came on, and Lavinia was 
induced to accompany her uncle to Niagara and the 
lakes. Six mouths fleeted away in this, visit, but not 
a ray had departed from ter affection towards Ralph. 
It was much against her inclination that she had left 
Philadelphia ou this excursion, but the increasing 


_ persuasions urging that Lavinia’s health required it, 


were finally successful. Instead of being recruited 
however, her health, or at ail events, her liabits were 
more pensive, and lonely, and her parents feared that 
their daughter was rapidly sinking into a premature 
grave. | 

It was during Lavinia’s absence to Niagara that 
Ralph Huron became acquainted with Matilda D’- 
Courcy. She was a beautiful creature—tall, grace- 
ful, and exquisitely formed. Her eye was deeply 
black, and powerfully eloquent. Her whole appear- 
ance was transcendently attractive, and when to 
this she added the singularities in disposition so pe- 
culiarly the characteristics of Ralph, no wonder that 
he admired her. He was not tardy in professing this 
admiration, and did it at first rather as a matter of 
compliment, than that any serious consequences 
should result from it. He little knew the desires of 
his own heart. Matilda was elevated in her notions 
ef life—imperious in her general conduct—exuber- 
ant in her bursts of emotion—but as yet totally un- 
touched by the most distant thoughts of love. In- 
deed she ridiculed the passion as unworthy of a sen- 
sible man, and affected to despise the whole sex of 
Adam. She possessed many points of character in- 
trinsically infatuating. A soul that contemned all 
that was low and servile, and a heart that seemed af- 
fected with no weakness, but excessive generosity, 
were among the spells that gave her power over the 
impulses of’ Ralph Huron. The boldness of his char- 
acter, and the intrepidity of hers—the wild current 
of his thoughts, and the playful scorn with which she 
tidiculed his fancies, soon established a familiar inti- 
macy, if not a rapid confidence between them.— 
Ralph was a careless thinker, and a still less incau- 
tious concealer of bis thoughts. In fact he was rath- 
er proud than otherwise of his eccentricities, and ac- 
knowledged them with more candour than policy.— 
He soon discovered that notwithstanding all the sar- 
casm of Matilda, and all the cold inditierence with 
which she appeared to talk of affection,there were 
avenues even to the depths of her soul. ‘Js she not 
feminine,” he exclaimed, ‘tand was there ever a girl 
of sixteen incapable of loving? Never!” he answer- 
ed, and attempted to make his theory good, by prac- 
tice. 

Time flew hastily on, and Ralph Huron was assid- 
uous in his attentions to Matilda D’ Courcy. At this 
juncture he was notorious for many reckless ‘deeds 
which the sticklers for morality carped at. These 
were all retailed to Matilda with the tongue of ex- 
aggeration. He was represented a cold and calcula- 
ting hypocrite—a young and designing villain—a base 
and perfidiousknave. His acquaintance with Lavin- 
ia Lamotte was detailed ina degraded light to Ralph. 


_ He was said to have been passionately devoted to 


Lavinia, who returned all his overtures with scorn. 
Alas, poor girl, her heart was incapable of sucha feel- 
ing. Ralph listened to these stories when repeaced 
over to him by Matilda, with cool disdain. What 
portion of them was true, he readily admitted, and 
even related to her others of a darker character. 
Ever on such occasions he palliated his conduct with 
plausible inducements. The irritated girl drew her 
form back with all the dignity of her haughty spirit 
—with all the impulse of offended pride. Ralph was 
hittle daunted with this circumstance. He made no 
confessions to her until he knew that her feelings 
were deeply interested inh is destiny, and ever offer- 
ed ana palliation of his enormous vices, the confidence 
he reposed in her by unfolding them. In vain Ma- 
tilda endeavoured to remain offended. In vain she 


called to her aid that haughty spirit, which it was her 
pride to exhibit. The eloquence of Ralph melted 
away her animadversions, and her own heart taught 
her, that villain or no villain she excessively loved 


derstanding, she was miserable. She was miserable, 
that she was the victim of a passion she so often had 
reviled, and that she feared it was not sincerely re- 
ciprocated. It is true, that his professions and hisac- 
tions proclaimed to herself, and to the world, that he 
regarded her highly—he passed more time in her so- 
ciety, than he had ever expended in that of any other 
woman, and at some moments of his impassioned 
avowals, Matilda reveled in the fallacy that she was 
devoutly loved. When she had convinced herself of 
this, the foibles of Ralph’s character faded away.— 
She believed him a sinner, but felt this could not 
change her feelings, and fondly though deludedly im- 
agined that she might effect a reformation in his char- 
acter. With reference to Lavinia Lamotte, he de- 
nied that he ever loved her, but acknowledged . that 
in his boyish ignorance, he had once imagined so.— 
He painted in true colours, her gentle and amiable 
nature, but asked his hearer, if from her knowledge 
of his own, she was not conyinced there could be no 
affinity between Lavinia and himself. But it is need- 
less to recount the artifices of Ralph, the revolutions 
in his own feelings, and finally the absolute devo- 
tion of Matida’s heart to his will. He was one form- 
ed for the ruin of woman. The beauty of his person 
was nothing—but the qualities of his mind, and the 
strength of his sophistries were all powerful in the 
accomplishment of this work. At the expiration of 
six months from their introduction to each other, both 
were completely infatuated. Had not the ambition 
of Huron interfered, he would have united his destiny 
permanently with Matilda’s.. It was at this crisis 
that Lavinia returned from her tour, and on being ap- 
prized of it, Ralph’s memories of the past were cal- 
led into vivid existance. He saw her once more as 
we have related, and felt all his admiration of her 
virtues revive, buthis heart wasanother’s. Lavin- 
ia was unchanged—her artless confessions—her tears 
of }joy—her heaving bosom and outstretched arms pro- 
claimedit. Ralph as he clasped her to his heart shud- 
dered at the change in his own sentiments, and curs- 
ed the destiny of his nature. His purpose to unfold 
to her that change could not be executed—cold and 
schooled in worldliness as he was, his lips refused to 
utter, but renewed protestations. We have already 
related in a former part of this sketch, the ideas that 
thronged his brain on parting from L vinia, to visit 
his later love. He entered the house of Matilda with 
an agitated countenance and perturbed brow. She 
flew to meet him and enquired the cause of his des- 
ponding spirits. Perplexity of business was his as- 
signed reason, as he kissed away the shadow that 
stole over her own fair forehead: The recollection 
of Lavinia was soon forgotten in the blandishments 
of the haughty beauty. His passion for this girl had 
increased to a fearful height, so much so indeed, that 
he scorned himself for being the slave to such emo- 
tion. It was in vain however, that he struggled 
against it. Her’s was aspirit that he had long sought, 
and now he eagerly cherished it. 

Another summer was numbered among the things 
that are past. Ralph Huron was yet engaged in his 
attentions to Matilda—had not attempted to obtain 
an interview with Lavinia, yet had constantly kept 
the flame of Wer affections excited, through the me- 
dium of letters or verses that he addressed to her.— 
She imagined it impossible that he could act a part 
of such dtplicity as he was acting. Her confidence 
in his love was unimpaired, and her own affections 
were undiminished. Ralph was unwilling to annul 
the engagements which she had made him by an open 
confession of his attachment to another. He so ab- 
horred the inconstancy of his disposition, that he was 
ashamed of himself and feared the effects which such 
a developement might have upon Lavinia’s health. 
He could not deliberately murder her with the rela- 
tion of his perfidy—his heart had not yet lost every 
human feeling, and he pondered upon the plan he 
should pursue. In their former conversation he had 
frequently made an offer of his hand. Lavinia al- 
ways rejected it; onthe score of her parents dissat- 
isfaction at the measure—her extreme youth and her 
fears as to his religious principles. ‘Become a chris- 
tian,” she has often said “and I will be forever yours. 


i‘ will then have more confidence in disobeying my 


husband. Guilty or guiltless must love. Over my 
feelings I ean have no cortroul. But it certainly 
cannot be vice, that I have thus long sacrificed my 
happiness to the will of my parents. Jt would bea 
fearful hazard were I to desert their roof for the arms 
of one who might forsake me.” These were the ar- 
guments she had used in their former meetings.— 
Ralph recollected them, and imagined ‘that his pub- 
lic attention to Matilda must have reached her ears. 
His absence from her also must havé contributed to 
wash him from her memory. ‘If’ he soliloquized, “she 
has one thought of me less, there may be some ave- 
nue of escape.” He pondered long upon this subject 
and concluded by addressing her a letter. The fol- 
lowing is a portion and will more fully explain itself 
than any possible explanation of ours. 


[Conclusion next week.} 


{For the Philadelphia Album. 
A’ Nuestra Senora de la Luz. 


Our Lady of Light!—to thee we bow; 

By the crown of rays round thy blessed brow, 
By the holy beam of thy starry eye, 

By thy heart of heavenly purity, 

By all that thou hast of blest and bright, 

We pray thee listen—our Lady of Light! 


’Tis for our Mother we breathe the prayer— 
Time hath pass’d on o’er her raven hair, 
Another year o’er ber brow hath gone, 

*Tis the natal day of that honor’d one; 

May all her years as the past be bright, 
Bless her forever—our Lady of Light! 


Here at thine altar low we bend, 

Oh may our prayers unto thee ascend; 
Grant that each bliss of this earth be hers. 
For she still was first ’mid thy worshippers; 
May her days glide on in calm delight 
Bless her, oh bless her—our Lady of Light! 


Virgin and Mother! to thee we call; 

Oh let the gift of thy blessing fall, 

With asoothing spell on her cherish’d head, 
On her be the beams of thy glory shed, 
Happy on earth be her pathway bright, 
Bless ber and keep her—our Lady of Light! 


When the night cloud steals o’er the azure sky, 
Come thou in dreams to her sleeping eye; 
Fill all her soul with thy peace divine, 
Let the rays of thy mercy around her shine; 
By thy holy heart and thy forehead bright, 
e pray thee listen--our Lady of Light! 


HENRIQUETA. 


A certain professor (not a hundred miles from Ab- 
erdeen) is not more remarkable for his writings on 
political economy, than for his frequent total uncon- 
sciousness of what passes before him. His absence 
of mind is indeed so great, that his excellent spouse 
once waggered that she would accost him in the 
street, inquire after the health of herself and family, 
and that he would not recognize her. This actually 
was the fact. This erudite /unarian was taking a 
solitary walk by the banks of the canal in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. Immersed in cogitations far 
above this dirty planet, in he marches into the canal, 
and had advanced to within a yard of the centre, 
where he must inevitably have been drowned, when 
an honest woman, washing clothes behind him, bawl- 
edout. ‘Come oot, come oot, fule body, or ye’ll be 
droon’t.” These warning sounds invaded the tym- 
panum of the professiona! ear, had the effect of turn- 
ing him round about, when he forthwith came to dry 
land. The good woman, naturally concluding him to 
be an idiot, reconnoitred the bewildered man with an 
air of great sympathy and superiority, saying, **Puir 
body! atweel they hae muckle to answer for that lets 
ye gang ye’re lane.” 


Dufrensi.—Dufrensi composed at first his comedy 
of the Disguised Lover in three acts: the players 
made him reduce it to one. Those which he wrote 
in five acts were uniformly cut down to three.— 
‘*What!” said he, one day in a rage, “shall I never 
succeed in having a five act play performed?” “Par- 
don me,” said the Abbe Pelegrim, “the true way isto 
write a play in eleven acts; the players will cut of 


six, but you will still have five left.” 


LADELPHr, 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. |} 


THE DEATH OF SAMSON. 
Light lay upon the clouds in films of gold 
And the bright sunbeams quivering from the sky, 
Came down upon the earth so silently 
That man might deem there was a pause in heaven! 


The Nazarite to God, strong Samson slept 

Jn Sorek’s spicy valley. The gay lark 

Had flown above the earth, and woke his song 
To tell creation that the day had broke, 

E’er Samson rose from fair Delilah’s couch! 


Thrice had he foiled her with deceitful wiles 

Yet still she sued with importunities, 

And hung around the strong man with her smiles, 
Until his brain grew mad with love’s delirium. 


This morn she was adorned in costly robes, 
Combined with natures magic elegance, 

And honjed words fell from her rosy lips, 

To win the soul of Samson to her purpose, 
She parted the loose hair from his stern brow, 
And kissing off the gloom that rested there, 
She hung upon his words so anxiously, 

That Judas’ self the syren had deceived. 


In gentleness she fell upon his neck, 

And clasping her white arms around his frame, 
She lay her bright cheek on his panting breast, 
And lisp’d in wantoness—Oh! dost thou love 
The warm impressions of Delilah’s lips! 
Samson threw back the syren’s glossy curls, 
And gazing fondly on her bursting charms, 

He clasp’d her wildly to his heaving soul. 


She met his strong embrace with joyous mien, 
And as she seem’d to struggle, from her eyes 
She sent such thrilling glances, that the soul 
Of Manah’s offspring maddened in the gaze. 


And then he told again his vows of love, 
Kissing her shining brows, and rosy lips, 
And twining her bright ringlets with his own, 
That hung in such profusion o’er his brow! 


And now with specious words and wanton arts, 
Delilah sought the secret of his strength, 


Whilst well-feigned tears rushed o’er her beauteous cheeks, 


And long-drawn sighs came from her swelling breast, 


In vain he strove to soothe—in vain he prest, 
Her fragile fingers to his burning brow, 

And ask’d of Heaven to witness how he lov’d—- 
The wanton seem’d incredulous and rav’d, 
Tearing the shining ringlets of her hair, 

And beating the white temples of her breast, 
Until the strong man granted her behest. 


Again he sleeps in Sorek’s balmy vale, 

But wakes---hetray’d and shorn. His power of arm, 
The mighty vigour of his manly frame, 
And the luxuriance of his glossy hair, 

Have gone forever—Samson is undone, 

And false Delilah laughs to see him bound, 

And shackled by exulting Philistines. 


He cursed the harlot in his hottest wrath-- 
He cursed the lethargy that steeped his soul 
In sensual oblivion, and he cursed 

The coward hearts of his glad enemies— 


They paid his taunts with scorn, and bound his frame, : 


And tore his eyes with cruel agony, 

From out their bleeding sockets. Then they laughed, 
And chain’d him down, to Gaza’s dungeon floor. 

Then Samson pray’d to God in his distress, 


Beseeching that one fleeting moment more, 

His strength might be resumed,—-God heard his prayer; 
And when the Philistines with wanton sport, 

Brought their blind prisoner from out the dome, 

Of that high edifice, his strength returned— 

Loud swell’d the rabble shout in mockery! 

“Come forth! come forth! thou mighty one, come forth! 
A lordly group awaits thy feats of strength, 

Come forth bold dastard with thy power of arm, 

And let us hail thee Judge of Israel!” 

Thus swelled the irony from every tongue. 


Samson came forth---His face was pale and sad, 

His step was slow, but firm as his resolve. 

He grasped two pillows 1n his spacious hold, 

And turning up his eyeless face in scorn, 

He shook three thousand shrieking souls to earth! 
BIOLINE. 


LITERARY. 


THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
Is the title of the last production of the untired and 
unspent genius of Sir Walter Scott, whose coutribu- 
tions to the public, have, for so long a period, been 
the wonder and delight of the reading world.—- 
Though we do not rank this novel among the best 
of his early ones, or regard it as of sufficient merit to 
add any thing to his brilliant and enduring reputatron, 
yet, itisso far superior to many which he has written, 
that it may fairly lay claim to more attention and 
commendation, than are usually bestowed upon works 
of this class to whichit belongs. The gout de com- 
parison, as Bruyere styles it, is called, the only taste 
of ordinary minds, who have no idea of the specific 
excellence either of an author, or a composition; but 
it has become so common to compare an author’s wri- 
tings with what he had produced, or with those of his 
contemporaries, that it seems almost impossible to 
avoid instituting a comparison when noticing then— 
to the generality of readers, it is certainly the most 
comprehensive method of giving an opinion—it is un- 
derstood—it is satisfactory—curiosity is either eleva- 
ted or depressed by it. We must, therefore, be for- 
given if instead of a critical analysis which we have 
neither leisuse to write nor room to publish, our brief 
remarks should be of this kind. The tale is founded 
on occurrences which took place, and those which 
are supposed to have taken place, during the last 
years of the fourteenth century, when Scotland was 
ruled by John, who reigned under the title of Robert 
the Third—that gentle but weak monarch, whose 
imbecility rendered him the pity of his subjects, and 
the contempt and tool of his nobles. The subject is 
a good one; and he has managed it with his custom- 
ary skill. In his relation of the transactions of that 
period, he has adhered with fidelity to history. The 
plot, is regular, but is preserved with undiminished 
interest to the end; and each of the characters is in- 
vested with peculiar individuality. The feeble mind- 
ed Robert, the hypocritical Albany, the gay libertine, 
but ill-fated Rothsay, the profligate and treacher- 
ous Ramorney, Simon the Glover, the good hearted 
roister Henry, the Armourer, the humorous swash- 
buckler Oliver Proudfute the Bonnet Maker, are 
drawn in the author's best style--with inimitable 
skill. Catharine, the Fair Maid of Perth—the hero- 
ine of course of the tale, is one of the most exquisite 
female portraits the author ever drew. In mind and 
personal beauty she is depicted asa “divine per- 
fection of a woman,” almost “peerless formed in 
every creature's best.’’ This character will be found 
peculiarly acceptable to the female reader; her piety, 
her love for her father, and devotion to him, and her 
virtues will charm every susceptible heart; but a 
slight regret will be felt, perhaps, by all or most of 
their sex, that a creature so delicate and pure, with 
so much more of heaven than earth in her, should be- 
come the wife of a noted brawler, who, with all his 
virtues, is stained with blood; but she, it must be 
recollected, is a maid of humble’ birth, and ‘that, 
with her, obedience to her parents is paramount to 
selfish gratification. Portions of the tale are, per- 
haps, equal to Scott’s best efforts, we would instance 
the description of the funeral of the Highland Chief- 


tain, Gilchrist Mac Ian, the subsequent events, andj 


= 

the sanguinary conflict betwixt the Clan Quhele, and 
the Clan Chattan, in support of this opinion. Set- 
ting aside many grammatical and other errors in the 
novel, which we attribute to the printers, it is pretty 
apparent that the author has bestowed more time and 
labour on its composition, than he did on many of 
his previous productions; and from the excellence of 


\\the work before us, which we most heartly recom- 


mend to the reader, as one calculated to furnish to 
the imagination a banquet of extraordinary relish, 


in the writing of “Waverly,” still glows with undi- 
minished vigor, and we indulge the hope that we 
shall hereafter, be presented with a novel equally as 
fascinating as that, in every respect.—U. S. Gaz. 


THE FOP OUTWITTED. 


In one of our country taverns a few years since, 
there happened to be a number of respectable farm- 


|lers clad in the usual habit, when a spruce young gen- 


tleman came in, rigged in the highest style, with a 
watch in his pocket, who strutted about the room, 
with great pomp, dingling his gold watch keys and 
seals in the most foppish manner. After swaggering 
about the room for a few minutes, he cried out and 
challenged any man in the room to drop money with 
him, one piece at a time, and the one whose purse 
held out the longest should take the whole and treat 
the company. No one at first appeared disposed to 
accept his challenge, which only tended to render 
the fop the more inflated with an idea of his superior 
wealth, and he became the more earnest. At length, 
a rusty looking, but shrewd old farmer observed, if no 
one else would accept of his offer, he would do it. “It 
is done,” said the fop, and immediately called on a 
third man to hold the hat, and commenced the game, 
by dropping a piece of money into the hat. The far- 
mer then put his hand into his pocket and took out 
what was called a bung-town copper and dropped it 
into the hat.—The fop immediately dropped in his 
second piece, when the farmer, feeling in his pocket 
after another piece, but finding none, gravely obser- 
ved, I am beat, I have no more—you may take the 
whole and treat the company. 
_ [For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE DREAM OF LIFE. 


Alas! how soon the dream of life 
Will fade upon Time’s fitful wing, 
With all its clouds of doubt and strife, 
With allits vain imagining! 
With pleasure’s dream, and sorrow’s wail, 
And hope’s pure song to childhood given, 
When laughter rings on every gale, 
And earth is rob’d in hues of heaven! . 


Spring hath its warm and wild delight, 
Its flowers upon the green earth’s breast, 
They smilein morning’s golden light, 
Like joy in youth’s delighted breast! 
The streams are eloquent;---and words 
Paint not the visions of the brain, 
That pass like chaint of morning birds, 
Ne’er to light up ife’s scenes again! 


Summer is bright---its melting voice, 

The sapphire chambers of its skies, 
They bid the buoyant heart rejoice, 

With all their waking melodies! 
The fountain sparkles in the grove, 

And green leaves brighten o’er its play: 
And like its waves doth early love, 

Pass with its gentle light away! MORTON. 

A FABLE. 


A sage philosopher being one day in a gentiman’s 
library, saw lying on the table a sheet of paper, which 
had once been white, but was now blotted end scraw]- 
ed all over with nonsense and ill-drawn figures.— 
“Ah” said the sage, “had this sometime spotless pa- 
per been committed to the trust and care of proper 
hands, it might at this time have contained an excel- 


morality or doctrines of science, instead of being thus 
defaced,,and rendered worse than useless, by the 
display of blots and seratches, dirt and folly, fit only at 


present to singe a roasting pullet, or to kindle the fire, 
and the sooner it is destroyed the better. 


We are convinced that the.spirit which animated him. 


lent poem or an accomplished drawing, lessons of * 
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